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notes AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year, 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be send to the manager, at the 
above address. 


Memorabilia. 


y YOUR Pellicos and writers for effect, 

Write for effect.’’ That was said in 
condemnation of what the speaker wished to 
represent as vicious rhetoric, she herself speak- 
ing for effect. But rhetoric is in itself an 
innocent word, and of it Chesterton said, in 
defence of Stevenson: ‘‘I do feel a certain 
contempt for those who call every phrase 
affected that happens to be effective; or who 
charge a man with talking for effect, as if 
there were anything else to talk for.’’ From 
the beginning of the war, in the speeches first 
of Mr. Neville Chamberlain and since then 
in Mr. Churchill’s speeches, how every word 
is weighed and calculated andi directed, so 
much so that one is aware of the words they 
abstain from, the impulsive, self-defeating 
words one would oneself have uttered ! 

Between the oratory that is statesmanship 
and the journalism that is literature, comes 
the journalism that is statesmanship. ‘‘When 
I read an article by Greenwood I am read- 
ing the words of a statesman ’’: something 
like that Disraeli is reported to have said of 
Frederick Greenwood. So we said to our- 
selves when we read Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
‘Marginal Comments’ in the Spectator of 
22 May. We have not space, even if this were 
the place, to represent his argument. but that 
weighted words may be be bouyant, let the 
opening passage testify : 

I have been both touched and disconcerted of 
late by realising with what depth of emotion the 
men and women of this country centre their hopes 
upon the Russian front. I do not find, in address- 
ing audiences whether in London or the provinces, 
that they respond with more than perfunctory 
approval to commendation of our own prowess by 
sea or land or air: nor are they vividly mindful 
of the stark dangers through which we have passed 
or even of the gratitude which we owe to those 
who, under the inspiration of a heroic leader, saved 
Britain when she was crippled, battered and alone. 
I do not find that they recognise the fact that the 
selfless, the almost reckless, help given in the hour 
of trial by our Dominions, our colonies and our 


dependencies is a proof that our Imperial mission 
has not been ill fulfilled. The refusal of occupied 
Europe to surrender either to blandishments, star- 
vation, or police terrorism (a refusal which at a 
later stage of the war may prove of real strategical 
importance) is taken (unwittingly, ignorantly, 
selfishly) almost for granted. A reference to the 
struggle in which our Chinese Allies have for so 
long been engaged provokes but a surface ripple 
of condolence; while a statement of the vast power 
which the United States are so rapidly, and at such 
sacrifice, accumulating for final victory arouses 
among English audiences but a few perfunctory 
nods of acquiescence. Yet one has only to men- 
tion Russia and the whole meeting flames as sud- 
denly as a wisp of hay drenched in paraffin; one 
feels upon one’s cheek the wind of the wings of 
passion. 


Elsewhere in the same number, among the 
book-reviews, are two incisive passages. 
so well worth pondering that we shall 
not distract the reader’s attention with the 
names of the writer or of the poet reviewed. 
He speaks first of our younger contemporary 
poets : 
each perhaps honestly singing his own song— 
though some are but men of letters paying educa- 
tion’s natural homage of imitation to values per- 
ceived and, at least partly, enjoyed, 
and then of an elder poet: 

He has been called an “ Escapist ” by those who, 
harassed by immediate problems, seek from a poet 
a pre-occupation with, if not a panacea for, their 
own and society’s ills. His themes are not merely 
of our time, but of all time. To imagine that this 
poet, whose fine and brooding intellect pervades 
every word he writes, giving them colours and 
gleams from boundless depths of understanding, is 
unaware of the problems that lesser writers flounder 
among like stranded fishes would be indeed a sign 
of desperate superficiality. 


HOPING to salvage valuable literary data 

in England against the threat of a des- 
tructive German invasion, Baylor University 
is taking steps to gather more material on 
Robert Browning for its collection. 

The school already boasts the world’s 
largest assemblage of Browningiana. 

A letter bulky enough to require $4.32 post- 
age by clipper has been sent to Sir Frederick 
Kenyon, president emeritus of the British 
Museum, making inquiries about portraits 
and other likenesses of the famous nineteenth 
century poet. 

Parts of the letter are to be distributed to 
all Browning scholars in England and all des- 
cendants of photographers and artists asso- 
ciated with Browning pictures. 

Readers having such information and wish- 
ing to assist may address the librarian of 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas, U.S.A., 
direct. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE EARLY LETTERS AND CAREER 
OF THEOPHILUS LINDSAY. 


(See ante p. 320.) 


Piddleton, March 18, 1755 

My and honoured Lord,!1 

‘Pray where is my Lord Huntington,”’ 
says Lady Northumberland to your humble 
servant? ‘‘ Lord Stormont has not heard 
from him this age. If you write to him, my 
Lord and I beg our best respects and compli- 
ments.” I hope my last Gazette is come to 
hand. Here begins this day’s. 

Lord Aberdour (Lord Morton’s son) is made 
a Lord of the Police in Scotland, about six 
hundred pounds a year. Lord Cathcart a 
commissioner of the general assembly, a good 
thousand pounds a year. Capt. William 
Pitt, our member for Weymouth, is made a 
major. And a promotion of no less than 24 
Colonels to be Brigadier Generals. Lord 
Hartington is to be Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and Col. Conway his secretary. Lord 
Rochford they say is to succede Lord Hart- 
ington as Master of the horse, and the Duke 
of Dorset to be Groom of the Stole, not Lord 
Rochford as had been thought. Earl Pawlet, 
disgusted that Lord Rochford was first des- 
tin’d to be Groom of the Stole over his head 
resigns his Bedchambership, and Tuesday 
last, the three new Lords of the Bedchamber 
kiss’d his majesty’s hand, viz. the Duke of 
Ancaster, Lords Essex and Orford. . 

Mr. Edgcumbe lost six and twenty hundred 
— the other night at White’s; fifteen 

undred of which was won by Lord Ravens- 
work. The Dutchess of Hamilton and Lady 
Abergavenny have produced sons, to the great 
oy of their noble families. Lady Charlotte 

inch is in great anxiety for her only son, 
and the probable heir of Winchelsea titles, 
being in the smallpox, and herself not having 
had the distemper. Balls are very much in 
fashion. Lord Holderness the other night, a 
most numerous and polite one, at which no 
less than one hundred and ninety seven were 
invited to [stay?] the supper, which was 
agreeable to the no ordinary taste of the host, 
very good and elegant at the same time. But 
a most singular entertainment of this kind 
was my Lord Rockingham’s lately. In the 
evening there was a concert and cards. At 


11 Unpublished, Ha 8308. 


midnight a most amazing fine supper in three 
different rooms. And at three in the morning 
there began a ball which lasted till seven. It 
is rumor’d still, how s - - - tly this deponent 
saith not, that they are not yet settled in the 
high places above. That some are for a war, 
and some are not; and the heat of contention 
carries minute —_— so far as to say that 
the pacific party have touch’d somebody’s gold 
that they ought not. However they say the 
king is resolute for showing that we are not 
to be bullied or treated like dastards, and his 
resolution will go a great way. It is still said 
that Mr. Harry Fox is to be first minister, 
and that Mr. Legge will resign, but this is 
only talk. At the committee of the house of 
commons lately there pass’d such high words 
between Mr. Grey (Lord Stamford’s brother) 
and Mr. Hume Campbell, that a duel had 
like to have insued. However the affair was 
made up at last without blood-shed. Lord 
Walgrave’s match with Miss Harriet Drax is 
intirely broke off to the great joy of all his 
friends, says my honorable informer. The 
King it is said was against it on account of 
the father’s connexions and practices with the 
late prince, but they say, this was not the 
objection — that the Lady was not one that 
would have made Lord W - -- - ve happy. Mr. 
Harris, my noble parishioner Lady Orford’s 
father-in-law, was married the last week to 
Miss Conway. About ten days ago Lady Bell 
Delaval was caught in [bed at a Bagnio] with 
a Mr. Craggs, in consequence of which a 
divorce is going on between her and her 
husband. 

An accidental discovery the other day has 
given the alarm as if our Feige ?] neigh- 
bours had a mind to play Perkin again upon 
us. A tender from France was boarded the 
other day in the channel by a vessel of our’s 
upon cruize for sailors—they took fifteen men 
out of her and landed them at Dover, but a 
soldier upon duty immediately challenged 
one or two as his acquaintance in the late re- 
bellion. Upon which the affair is to be 
narrowly examin’d and the men to be brought 
to town. The house of commons are in ex 
pectation of a message from the king to 
morrow on the subject of the extraordinary 
armament that is necessary for the defense of 
the nation. And it is said that orders will 
be issued for raising 5000 mariners, inde- 
pendent companies, not regimented. Six 
more ships are to be put into commission ; and 
even the merchant’s ship builders have orders 
to hold themselves in readiness for the navy if 
called upon. 

I do not like wars, nor rumors of wars, but 
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God send us a good deliverance if we do fight. 
The cause of England is at present the cause 
of liberty, a glorious cause, my Lord, in which 
I should not hesitate (tout sac... 
suis) to carry a musket, if commanded to 
it. Lady Huntingdon and families at Bristol, 
and my good Patroness and Benefactress’s 
at the place were well very lately. And no 
less my Lady Rawdon in Ireland, and 
mademoiselle growing handsomer every day. 
May God preserve you, my Lord, in health. 
Your prudence will keep you out of the way 
of our sea-skirmishes, if we are to have any. 
I am ever, My Lord 
Your Lordship’s dutiful Chaplain 
Theophilus Lindsey 
I send this as I did my two last to Signor 
Hastings, in King-street, who I doubt 
not will take the best care of them that 
he can. 


My Lord,12 

|These are dead times, and your Lordship 
must make allowances if your gazetteer’s 
paper be slenderly furnished. My good 
friends and patrons at Northumberland 
just gone into the North after 
having rioted at Syon House in all their dig- 
nities. My Lord with Lord Anson dined 
several times with the Duke at Windsor 
Forest, and Lady Northumberland sends me 
word that they had the honour to pass the 
time from eight one morning till five the next 
with His Royal Highness—the day spent in 
going over his magnificent works andi altera- 
tions—the rest in high carousing, pharaoh, 
whist, etc. The company Princess Amelia, 
Ladies Pembroke, Northumberland, and Lady 
Betty Waldegrave, the Duke of Grafton, My 
Lords Sandwich, Gower, Ancrum, N{orthum- 
berlajnd, Sir Everard] Fawkener, Mr. 
Wyndham, Col. Hodson. I send this detail 
that your Lordship may know who and who’s 
together, and I send not the particulars of 
his R.H.’s admired works as planter, builder, 
ete., because they would read but ill upon the 
banks of the Arno. 

Your Lordship will have heard of Sir 
Charles Chester’s ney death, stabbing 
himself several times, and after throwin 
himself out of a window at Sir Nathanie 
Curzon’s house in London, in the high 
delirium of a fever and the blameable 
absence of his nurse; but your Ladyship 
[sic] may not perhaps be informed that he 
contracted this fever by visiting the gaols to 
relieve, as it is supposed, wretched objects 


12 ‘ Hastings MSS.’, iii, 98-99. Incorrectly dated 
there as July 8. 


there. He is much lamented and his fortune 
they say goes to Sir Walter Bagot. It has 
been more than once in the papers that Lady 
Granby was dead but happily it is not so; she 
was given over by the doctors in a high fever 
and St. Anthony’s fire, but is now likely to 
do well. Mrs. Finch, Mr. Edward Finch’s 
wife, has produced a son, so that now they 
will want no male heirs on all sides of that 
family, though my Lord Winchelsea is not in 
luck himself. 

There was an odd adventure the other day ; 
two diamond rings, one of two hundred and 
one of fifty guineas value, had in their stead 
two similar rings of paste left at Mr. Chadd’s 
toy shop. It is said ; accuses a lady of great 

uality, who, if guilty, no doubt imagines 
that exchange is no robbery. Sir Edward 
Mountague and the Duchess of Manchester 
before they went to Ireland had a decree 
apr in their favour by my Lord Chancellor, 
y which he has set aside twenty five leases 
granted by my Lady Cardigan. This is said 
to be an affair of the utmost consequence to 
them and likely to turn out very greatly to 
their advantage. Lord Kildare is lately come 
from Ireland, but I hear matters do not go 
on so swimmingly there as might be expected 
or rather wished: and yet all parties are 
highly pleased with their Lord Lieutenant as 
he has himself no small stake in their country. 
Swift was a patriot to be sure, but it is well 
if England does not sometime rue its not 
keeping him on this side the water. The 
Russian Ambassador has taken his leave and 
gone back to his own country; he was much 
liked as an honest good kind of man, and his 
wife as a sensible agreeable woman. They 
have been here so long as to have five child- 
ren, and by all accounts so habituated to 
England that they would have been very glad 
to end their days amongst us. Lord Pomfret 
pays most assiduous court to Lady Ranelagh. 
If he succeeds, it will be a rare match for 
him. She has a house in Wiltshire, another 
in Grosvenor Street, sixteen hundred pounds 
a year rent charge jointure, and forty thou- 
sand pounds in her own disposal. They are 
making great preparations for Mr. Spencer’s 
coming home and birthday which is in 
August. Everybody seems rejoiced that he 
lives to dispose of his great fortunes otherwise 
than his great grandmother’s caprice settled 
them. Lady Susan Keck is dead of a violent 
fever. Thus the new interest has lost its 
heroine. I knew a good deal of her, having 
seen some of her letters, etc., at Percy Lodge, 
with the mistress of which place she had been 
very intimate. She must have been very 
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entertaining, though not handsome, I am 
told. Did I acquaint your Lordship that the 
Duke of Kingston and a lady of his Grace’s 
acquaintance have taken Percy Lodge, and 
now make their summer’s abode there. All 
the world has been or is going to Portsmouth 
to see the fleet. The Duke is expected the 
next week and great preparations for his 
reception on board Lord Anson’s ship, who 
is now there. 

I am told that my noble er sng my 
Lady Orford is now at Florence, where I pre- 
sume your Lordship now to be. May I take 
the liberty if it be not impertinent to beg 
your Lordship to make my duty acceptable to 
her Ladyship, and my respectful acknow- 
ledgements for the honourable notice which 
she has been pleased par avance to take of her 
humble servant the vicar. Mr. Shirley is at 
Clarendon Park near Salisbury, his nephew 
Bathurst’s. He was expected here a while 
ago, but now we hear comes not. Your Lord- 
ship has no notion how very kind and oblig- 
ing my good Lady Northumberland is to your 
gazeteer in writing long letters, and furnish- 
ing him with materials. A small pittance of 
this honour I take to myself, but the rest is 
due and is intended I am sure for your Lord- 
ship, for whom they have the greatest honour 
and regard, and will be most desirous to be 
always on the most friendly terms with you. 
I have always most affectionate and respectful 
compliments to transmit to you both from 
her Ladyship and my Lord and I have in 
return agreeably to your known desire told 
my Lord that if he has anything that you 
can do for him with regard to his pictures, 
etc., for Northumberland House, that you 
will be glad of the honour of obliging him. ] 

I will make no apologies to my kind and 
honored Lord for not finishing and sending 
my letter. I would not, neither was I able 
to be the first messenger of what would give 
him a most real concern, and will be a loss 
to be lamented by me to the latest hour that 
I shall be in this world. My Lady Hunting- 
don herself, for which I shall be ever more 
bound to her Ladyship, was so good and so 
kind as to give me a line the very day my bene- 
factress dyed, which last act she did without 
sigh or groan, and with the same calm com- 

ure and greatness of soul with which she 

ad lived. My Lord, you have lost a near 
and a dear relation, who to my knowledge 
loved and honor’d you above all others—but 
may I have leave to take the honor to myself 
and say it, I have lost a most kind friend, 
whose kindnesses I can only number by the 
days in which I had! the honor to be known 


to her, who was the guide of my life, and con. 
descended to enter into all my little concerns 
and interests with an affection next to that 
of a parent. Farewell to the best and noblest 
of her sex and the truest and most sincere of 
friends! I will hope to write soon again to 
your Lordship, in the meantime and always 
I rest, as bound in duty, and by every other 
tye. 
My Lord ete. 
Theophilus Lindsey. 
1755, July 3, Piddletown—— 


My good and honored Lord,5 

[I have been lately handled somewhat 
ungently by one of my old fevers, which con- 
fined me to the house for near a month, and 
this must. excuse my late longer neglect than 
usual, for an excuse I need. 

Being a son of peace, as all the sons of Levi 
now are or ought to be, I shall meddle little 
with our wars in these missives of mine. I 
may not omit first to tell your Lordship that 
during this interval of my constrained neg- 
lect you have been more than once remembered 
by my great padroni, the Northumberland 
family, and in a letter from Newmarket 
meeting by name not more than four days 
ago. fore he left the North my Lord 
Northumberland had a turtle to which he 
invited his great neighbours for thirty miles 
around. It is somewhat to give the lead and 
to be mentioned in Baker’s Chronicle. Our 
West Indian members who have taken to my 
neighbourhood have furnished the like treats 
this summer and I fancy that by and by we 
small have turtles as common as geese. My 
padroni aforesaid met with good Lord Stor- 
mont at Wentworth House in their way to 
London amidst a great deal of other company. 
His Lordship had been before at Raby Castle, 
York races, etc., and seems to take wonder- 
fully to the North. I wish only he could fix 
there with a monstrous heiress. The King 
never looked better or in better spirits than 
when he first came home, though his visage 
has been somewhat ruffled since by brawls 
and contentions amongst his servants. The 
changes to take place for the present are 
these. Mr, Fox is made Secretary of State, 
Sir Thomas Robinson Master of the Ward- 
robe, and Lord Barrington Secretary at War. 
It is said that Mr. Pitt is to be out, and his 
post filled by Lord Egmont, and that Lord 
Darlington is to be Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, 
a place which will not be unacceptable for 
its pence. Everybody rejoices that matters 
are accommodated and composed in Ireland 


13 ‘ Hastings MSS.’, iii, 104-6. 
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to the full content of that kingdom. The 
Speaker is to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and my Lord’s Grace the Primate to be left 
out of the Privy Council. 

Lord and Lady Northumberland have been 
lately at Woburn Abbey for some days, 
whence I infer that, though always upon 
very good terms, the families are now become 
more gracious. Our gallery at Northumber- 
land House begins to look finished, and will 
certainly be opened this winter. Lord Bruce 
is just returned to England, and is rather a 
greater traveller than your Lordship, having 
been all over Holland and Germany, an 
visited Sweden, Denmark and Russia. 

Our young ladies are said to be all of them 
brightening up for such a number of noble 
titles, fortunes and accomplishments as have 
scarce ever been seen single all at once. Lords 
Bruce, Weymouth, Pembroke, Duke of Rich- 
mond, your Lordship by and by, Lord Stor- 
mont, ete., ete. Lord Pembroke they say is 
engaged already to a daughter of the Duke 
of Marlborough’s. Sir Richard Grosvenor 
too it is reported will now be likely to marry 
Miss Winyard, whom he durst not own his 
affection for in the old gentleman’s time, as 
with all her exquisite beauty she has no gold 
mines. A report goes about that Lord and 
Lady Ancrum are going to part, a thing 
which is very extraordinary and surprises 
many, as they have now gone on for near 
twenty years together, Lord Moreton was 
married some time ago to Miss Heathcote, 
Sir John Heathcote’s daughter, as was Sir 
George Oxenden’s eldest son to a Miss Chud- 
leigh, 50,000 7. It is perhaps old news to tell 
your Lordship that Lord Denbigh and Sir 
William Yonge are dead. In short, having 
been forced to make such an unreasonable 
chasm in my journal, I am somewhat at a 
loss how to connect it. 

A person that I saw lately commended 
your alterations at Donnington Park exceed- 
ingly. He says not only the house but the 
whole park has quite another air by being 
thrown open to the finest lawn in the world, 
or what is capable of being made such. I do 
not find that my benefactress has left much 
behind her; your Lordship knows that she 
had long ago sunk the greatest part of her 
small pote pt for an annuity. Miss Wheler 
has all her Ladyship’s personal estate, which 
I am told will not amount to any great sum, 
and what money remains is to be for Miss 
Selina Wheler, which I understand will 
hardly be more than three or four hundred 
pounds at the most. Miss Wheler having 
lived always with her Ladyship had a claim 


to such a mark of her regard, and Miss Selina 
was the only one of the family that had 
nothing ever left her, and who was besides a 
great favourite of Lady Anne’s, being of 
generous benevolent spirit, and great forti- 
tude of mind like her own. 

My dear and honored Lord I hope you have 
your health, pray heaven take care of it and 
its owner. I shall pay duty again as soon 
as I can muster up materials worth carriage. 
Would they were better. But they show the 
affectionate and! respectful esteem and atten- 
tion of a heart not ungrateful for I am 
always, my Lord 

etc., 
Theophilus Lindsey. 
1755, October 10, Piddletown. 
Cuartes F. 
(To be continued.) 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
XI. APposIopEsis. 


THIS is an abrupt stoppage, the sentence 

being left incomplete for the sake of effect, 
and is often heard in threats, e.g., ‘‘ If you 
don’t drop that, I'll ——.”’ In the fifteenth 
century it is said that O’Neill of Tyrone and 
O’Donnell of Tyrconnell exchanged this curt 
but expressive correspondence: ‘‘ Pay me 
tribute or else ——.”’ ‘‘ I owe you none, and 
if ——.’’ On the same lines St. Thomas a 
Becket in the Ingoldsby Lay, having secured 
Old Nick’s attendance, proceeds— 

** Now none of your lies, Mr. Nick ! I’d advise 

You to tell me the truth without any disguise, 

Or-r-r ! !” The Saint while his rosy gills seemed 

to grow rosier, 

Here gave another great thump with his crosier. 

In Lyly’s romance Philautus, having been 
cut out by his friend Euphues, determines to 
loathe the once loved lady, and ‘‘as for 
Euphues—and there staying his speech, he 
flang out of the dores and repairing to his 
lodging ’’ soliloquized for a couple of pages on. 
his friend’s iniquity. 

But the most famous example in litera- 
ture is ‘‘ the celebrated quos ego of Neptune 
in the First Aeneid ”’ (Scott). Rebuking the 
mutinous Winds who had raised a storm with- 
out his orders he goes on: ‘‘ Whom I ——. 
But the first thing is to still the turbulent 
waves. Hereafter you will have fit punish- 
ment.”” Mme. de Sévigné, indignant at the 
insult of four consecutive rainy days in Sep- 
tember, breaks out: ‘‘ Je ferois un beau bruit, 
quos ego!’ Conington quotes similar threats 
from Terence and Ovid, one each, but Statius 
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has half a dozen examples inspired by Virgil, 
as where Tiresias, annoyed by the tardy 
arrival of ghosts he has summoned, proceeds 
—‘‘lamque ego vos!—”’ and in Valerius 
Flaccus’ poem Jason’s prayer to Neptune on 
the launching of the Argo ends with an 
appeal to Pelias’ prayers—‘‘ Illum 
ego—!”’ only do thou give me calm seas. 
Virgil has another example of the figure which 
also found an echo later. Mnestheus, left 
far behind in the galley-race, says he does 
not aspire to victory—‘‘ quaamquam O !—sed 
superent, quibus hoc, Neptune, dedisti’’; 
only let me not be the last, This sigh for 
the unattainable is quoted by Pliny, confess- 
ing his desire to make a name as an_ his- 
torian. In the Third Georgic Virgil had re- 
solved to rise from the earth and soar in 
triumph on the lips of men. So Pliny writes 
that night and day he pondered how to rise 
from the earth; that is the limit of his ambi- 
tion; the rest, soaring in triumph on the 
lips of men, is beyond his prayers: 
““Quamquam O!.. .” 

' A construction common enough in Greek 
under the resounding name of schema anan- 
tapodoton occurs in the New Testament, 
though disguised in our version: ‘‘ And if it 
bear fruit, well; and if not, then after that 
thou shalt cut it down”? (Luke xiii. 9). The 
conclusion of the first clause is left to the 
imagination in the original, ‘‘ well ’’ being an 
insertion by the translators. Exactly the 
same locution occurs in Agamemnon’s reply 
to Achilles near the ——s of the Iliad; 
and in the ‘ Plutus’ Poverty says: ‘If I 
can prove that I am the source of all blessings 
——but if not, do with me what you please.”’ 

Three English examples of different types 
conclude my list. In ‘The Faerie Queene ’ 
Braggadochio, having been offered by Mal- 
becco money for knightly service to be done, 
refuses with indignation : 

“I tread in dust thee and thy money both, | 

That, were it not for shame—”’ so turned from him 

wroth. 
In Dryden’s highly ingenious threnody on 
Charles II the second section tells how the 
Duke of York came to the room where he 
lay dead: 

An iron slumber sat on his majestic eyes. 

The pious Duke—Forbear, audacious muse ! 

No terms thy feeble art can use 

Are able to adorn so vast a woe. 

As 1 says, the aposiopesis is a very con- 
venient figure when we really don’t know what 
to say. 

The ‘‘ Hymn to Pan”’ in Keate’s ‘ Endy- 


mion ’ has a fine example: 


Be still a symbol of immensity ; 
A firmament reflected in a sea; 
An element filling the space between ; 
An unknown—but no more; we humbly screen 
With uplift hands our foreheads, lowly bend- 
JANE GREEN. 


“ PORTAGE ” IN ‘ PERICLES.’ 


i Henry Shirley’s play, ‘The Martyred 
Soldier ’ (IT, 3), there occurs the following 
passage : 

To lose the portage in these sacred pleasures 

That knows no end; to lose the fellowship 

Of angels .. .! 

On this A. H. Bullen (in ‘Old English 
Plays,’ I, 1882) comments: ‘‘ The word ‘ por- 
tage’ oceurs in a difficult passage of 
‘Pericles,’ (III, 1)... If there be no cor- 
ruption, the meaning |[there] can only be as 
Steevens explained, ‘thy safe arrival at the 
port of life.’ Shirley’s use of the word 
Feral is even more perplexing than 
Shakespeare’s, ‘Thy portion’ would give ex- 
cellent sense; bui with the passage of 
‘ Pericles’ before us we cannot suppose that 
there is a printer’s error.”” The relevant 
passage in ‘ Pericles’ is: 

Even at the first thy losse is more than can 

Thy portage quit, with all thou canst find heere 

(Ist edn., 1609.) 

It forms part of the mournful speech 
addressed by the bereaved father to the infant 
daughter, whose mother has just died in 
giving birth to her during a storm at sea. 

in this passage has been 
variously explained by Shakespeare lexico- 


graphers and editors as port-dues,” 
“arrival in port (?),’’ harbourage,” 
mariner’s venture’’ (Schmidt, Deighton, 


Onions, the ‘O.E.D.’ etc.); and many com- 
mentators have thus endeavoured to wrest 
some suitable contextual meaning from the 
word. 

I suggest, however, that both in Shake- 
age lines and in Shirley’s above quoted, 
the obscurity is caused by a trifling printer’s 
error, and disappears is we el partage 

= share) for ‘‘ portage.” 

The text of ‘ Pericles’ is notoriously cor- 
rupt, abounding in verbal errors. In each 
play the context seems to require something of 
the kind; and the word “‘ partage’’ is not 
particularly rare in Elizabethan literature, 
occurring (e.g. in Ford’s plays) in the con- 
popular drama soon after Shake- 
speare’s death, ‘‘ Portage ’’ appears nowhere 
else in Shakespeare’s work in this sense; and 
this occurrence in ‘ Pericles’ is the sole in- 
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pane of its ‘‘ figurative use’’ given by the 
.E.D.’ 


Bertram Ltoyp. 


CHURCH DISPUTE AT WOOD DAL- 

LING, NORFOLK, 1628.—An interesting 
little story emerges from a deposition in the 
Evidence Book (1628-9, folios 5960) of 
Causes Ecclesiasticae, Norfolk Diocese relat- 
ing to the removal of choirstalls, and the con- 
struction of a family pew. 

William Skottowe, of Wood Dalling, Co. 
Norfolk, yeoman, aged 60, tells the story in 
1628. He deposes that ‘“he can well remem- 
ber that he went to school in the said church 
as a boy in Mr. Greenwood’s time, and some- 
times in-a long room in the Vicarage house.’’ 
He well remembers for the space of 45 years 
past and upwards divers of the inhabitants 
who “did usually sit without hindrance in 
the chancel of the said church,’ amongst 
whom were Mr, Thomas Bulwer, brother to 
William Bulwer, gent., deponent’s godfather, 
and Roger Bulwer, his son, William Peck, 
Master of Arts, Robert Peck, his brother, Wil- 
liam Coser, and Richard Coser, John Money, 
Richard Jervis ‘‘ an ancient scholar,’’ and 
others, 

Skottowe deposes that ‘‘ Mr. Dr. Corbett, 
now Chancellor of Norwich,’ Mr. Spilman, 
Mr. John Knowles, and afterwards Mr. Peck 
“kept school in the said church, and divers 
of the scholars did usually sit in the said 
chancel.’’ He states that ever since he could 
remember ‘‘ there were upon each side of the 
chancel 7 or 8 ancient seats or stools, like to 
those in cathedral churches, whereon the 
aforesaid persons sat.”’ 

It is not clear from the deposition alone 
what the case was all about, but evidently one 
Edmund Cremer had caused the seats to be 
removed on the north side of the chancel, 
and had erected for himself ‘‘a great pew, 
which would serve 8 or 9 people,’’ but which, 
according to deponent, usually contained only 
the wife of the said Cremer, his sister and 
sometimes a little child, Cremer himself 
“taking his seat on the other side of the 
chancel, so that others, including John Cook, 
the plaintiff, could not sit there.’ 

The Bulwers are sibly ancestors of Sir 
Henry Bulwer, the diplomatist, and of Lord 
Lytton, whose family was connected with 
Wood Dalling. Mr. Cremer was perhaps lay 
rector. It would be of interest to know 
whether all the incumbents of the parish 
“kept school in the church’ during the 
period in question. Apparently, Mr. Green- 
wood, vicar in 1573, did so, and also Dr. Cor- 


bett, who was afterwards Chancellor of the 
diocese of Norwich, Clement Corbet, died 
1652, son of Sir Miles Corbet, of Sprowston, 
Norfolk, was Chancellor of the diocese of 
Chichester, in 1611, and according to the 
‘ D.N.B.’ was ‘‘ appointed vicar-general and 
principal official to the bishop of Norwich in 
1625.’’ It is not stated that he was a school- 
master. He was fellow of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1598,.and Professor of Law, at 
Gresham College, London 1607-1613, when 
he became Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge. 


P. D. Munpy. 


A NOTE ON ‘ POLICRATICUS.’—In 
his standard edition of John of Salis- 
bury’s ‘ Policraticus,’ the truly learned 
editor has one unfortunate addendum on p. 
507 of vol. ii. John wrote: ‘“Ille in quo 
Latinitas nostra solo invenit quicquid inso- 
lenti Graeciae eleganter aut opponit aut 
praefert, Ciceronem loquor,’’ and the note 
sends us to Quintilian’s praise of Cicero, and 
goes on ‘‘ Huius loci videtur meminisse B. 
Jonson in Laudibus Shakespearii ed. Gif- 
ford, viii, 331; Underwoods xii, ‘‘ Leave 
thee alone for the comparison Of all that in- 
solent Greece or Haughty Rome Sent forth, 
or since did from their ashes come’’), et 
Francisci Baconi (ed. Gifford, ix, 184, Dis- 
coveries, in scriptorum catalogo, ‘‘ He who 
hath . . . performed that in our tongue, which 
may be compared or preferred either to inso- 
lent Greece or haughty Rome’’). But Caste- 
lain has shown that in both passages Jonson 
was using the elder Seneca, ‘‘ quidquid 
Romana facundia habet, quod _ insolenti 
Graeciae aut opponat aut praeferat, circa 
Ciceronem effloruit.’’ The editor says that 
John cites the elder Seneca once only, not this 


place. 


THE ANCESTRY OF HERBERT (s.v. ‘A 
Shield of Pembroke in the leian ’) 
(see ante p. 114).—The pedigree of Parre in 
Baker’s ‘ Northants’ was cited to show that 
Anne Parre, wife of William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke, was not a direct descendant of 
Sir John Parre by Agnes Crophull. Early 
petiones of the Parre family, printed in the 
opographer and Genealogist, ii, 352, show, 
however, that Baker, usually, as the ‘D.N.B.’ 
testifies, a most trustworthy authority, has 
confused two John Parres in his pedigree and 
that the Herberts are in fact directly des- 
cended from Crophull and entitled to quarter 
their arms as was done in the Chancellor’s 
shield in the Bodleian. 


E. A. GReENING LAMBORN. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HE FORGERY OF JOYCE BUC- 
KERIDGE.—Some time ago I made the 
following notes at the Record Office. 

1. July 11, 1683. Joyce Buckeridge lately 
convicted of forgery. 

2. 467, June 23, 1685. Buckeridge v. the 
King. Petition of Joyce, relict of Francis 
Fortescue, Esq., and Thomas Levingston, now 
wife of Edmund Buckeridge, merchant, pray- 
ing for a short day of hearing. House of 
Lords MSS. 1678-1688. 

3. May 12, 1688. She was sentenced to cor- 
poral punishment and absconded to avoid 
same and thereupon the forfeited recogniz- 
ances of her sureties were levied that the King 
has pardond her offence and said corporal 
punishment therefore prays that her sureties 
may be discharged. 

I should be glad to know if there is any 
means of finding out what the forgery con- 
sisted in. Her first husband, Francis Fovr- 
tescue, Esq., of the Inner Temple, died 1672 
—he belonged I believe, to the Fortescue 
family of Cookhill, Worcestershire, but I 
can’t place him exactly in the pedigree; he 
may have been a son of Nicholas, died 2 Nov. 
1633, at Fetter Lane. In the will of Joyce’s 
second husband, Thomas Levingstone, of Tid- 
marsh, Berks, dated 18 Sept. 1678. he refers 
to her as my worthy friend Mrs. Joyce For- 
tescue but before Oct. 13, 1679 she had mar- 
ried him, for at her marriage to Edmund 
Buckeridge at this date she is referred to as 
Joyce Levingstone. Edmund was a nephew 


of Bishop John Buckeridge, of Ely. Her age 
at this date is given as about 37. Whose 
daughter was she? Nicholas, the fourth 


son of Edmund Buckeridge married Catherine 
one of the three daughters of Francis and 
Joyce Fortescue. She afterwards married 
Thomas Carpenter, of Tillington, Hereford. 
Edmund Buckeridge, like his wife, Joyce, had 
been married twice before. 1. Frideswith, 
daughter of Richard Seaborne, Hereford ; and 
2 Margaret Stone, Adimon, 31 Dec. 1679. Joyce 
is not mentioned in the will of her third hus- 
band, Edmund, which was proved 1703 by 
his daughter Frideswith. 


A. StepHens Dyer. 
Teddington, Middlesex. 


WILLIAM COWPER (1731-1800) (10 S. 
xii. 508).—Where may be found the latest 
and most extensive bibliography, either in 
print or in MS. of William Cowper (1731- 
1800), the English poet? Are there extant any 


unpublished manuscripts about him ? 
E. F. M. 


ME. CLERKE (fl. 1676).—Can any reader 

help me to identify a Mr. Clerke, who 
was a friend of Edmond Halley, astronomer, 
and accompanied him on his first expedition 
to the Island of St. Helena, in 1676? It has 
been suggested that some information about 
this Mr. Clerke might, possibly, be found in 
the registers or other archives of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, ante 1676. To what family 
of Clerke did he belong ? 

E. F. MacPrxe. 


4360 Hermosa Way, San Diego, California 
U.S.A. 


ILLIAM HAYLEY (See ante ‘p. 303). 

—Is there in existence any extended bib- 
liography of William Hayley, the poet? The 
first edition of his ‘ Life’ of William Cowper 
appeared in 1803. Another edition, in four 
volumes, was published in 1806, and reprinted 
in 1809, 1812. Where may any unpublished 
material pertaining to William Hayley be 
found ? 

E. F. M. 


OHN JOHNSON (d. 1833) (See ante p. 
303).—Johnson was a friend of William 
Cowper, the poet, and his cousin by one 
remove. See ‘ D.N.B.’ (1892) pp. 19-20. To 
what family of Johnson did this John John- 
son belong? Was he related to the Johnsons 
who were engaged in the East India trade 
during the eighteenth century? Cf. ‘N. & Q.’ 
elvii. 152, 268. Does any reader know of un- 
published MSS. relating to John Johnson, 
or of any bibliography of him? He is, per- 


haps, best known as the editor of the 
“Memoirs of William Hayley . . . and 
Memoirs of his son T. A. Hayley,’ two vols., 
1823. 


APOLEON’S AUNT.—I should like to 
know whether Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
mother—whose maiden name was _ Letizia 
Ramolino—had any sister or half sister 
(Letizia’s mother married twice) bearing the 
names Aimée Eve, representing the first two 
names before the surname I believe Letizia 
was one of a family consisting of about thir 
teen sisters and brothers, 


S. H. Pauter. 
Worthing. 


OMAN ROADS AT LEICESTER.—May 
T ask at what actual point in the present 


city of Leicester (rate of the Romans) did 
the two great transverse highways—the Fosse 
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Way (from Bath to Lincoln) and the Via 
Devana (from Chester to Colchester) inter- 
sect ? 

QUERIST. 


NTEIANA: MONTE GIORDANO.—In 

the 18th canto of the ‘ Inferno,’ 
Dante compares the crowd he saw in Male- 
bolge with the innumerable pilgrims who 
came to Rome for the Jubilee in 1300 when 
arrangements were made so that they might 
pass safely over the bridge of St. Angelo, 
one stream going to St. Peter’s and the other 
towards ‘‘the mount.’’ What is meant by 
the Mount? Fraticelli says it may be the 
Palatine or the Aventine because they are 
exactly opposite the bridge, but that any 
other hill in Rome might do. Wicksteed and 
Longfellow say that the Janiculum or Monte 
Giordano is intended. Where is Monte Gior- 
dano? Is it known to the denizens of modern 
Rome? Surely Dante must have known what 
he meant by ‘‘ the mount.’’ 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


TEPHEN COLLET.—Mr. Jacearp (at 
ante p. 306) mentions Stephen Collet’s 
‘Relics of Literature,’ observing that 
“Stephen Collet ’”’ is the pseudonym of J. S. 
Byerley. According to the ‘ D.N.B.’, British 
Museum Catalogue, and Halkett & Laing, 
the author was Thomas Byerley (died 1826). 
Lowndes and Stonehill give J. S. Byerley. 

Which is correct ? 

A. J. 


Wigan. 


AYMARKETS IN LONDON.—I have a 
vague recollection of having noticed, 
many years ago, wagons piled high with hay, 
their shafts raised vertically and horses with- 
drawn, parked at the kerb-side in the wide 
incongruous purlieus of Whitechapel’s main 
thoroughfare, within a minute or so of Ald- 
gate Pump. I understand that until fairly 
recently the largest market for hay and straw 
in the kingdom was held in High Street, 
Whitechapel, and one observer has noted that 
the wagons filled up the centre of the street 
and many of the side streets and yards, and 
these wagons having come in from Essex. 
(See ‘London North,’ Besant, 608.) 

The Haymarket in the west end running 
down to Pall Mall, which derives its name 
from a market for hay and straw held there 
until 1830, must have formerly presented a 
somewhat similar picture. In that year it 
seems to have been transferred to Cumber- 
land market, Regents Park, where it seems 
to have been carried on until quite recently. 


Cumberland market has been referred to as 
successor of the old Haymarket according to 
II Geo. IV. Cap 14. The market for hay is 
held here on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days, and is attended by wagons and carts 
of hay varying in numbers, according to 
Besant, from 180 or 190 to 125, according to 
the season of the year. Canon Taylor reminds 
us that the western Haymarket (near Pall 
Mall) dates from a much later period than 
one formerly in Fenchurch Street (within the 
city itself) and ascribes the probable deriva- 
tion of Fenchurch to the word f@num or foin, 
meaning ‘“‘hay.’’ (‘Words and Places.’ 
Everyman No. 517, p. 272.) 

Are there any recorded statements as to 
when the markets at Fenchurch and the west 
end were first stablished, and are particulars 
available about others (if any) within the 
Metropolitan area? 

A. 


SS-WAY, SOUTH-WEST OF BATH.— 

Definite and complete knowledge concern- 
ing exact route of Roman foss-way south-west 
of Bath (Aque Sulis) is difficult to come by. 
From Lincoln to Bath it has been well ascer- 
tained. The stretch beyond Bath through 
Shepton Mallet and Ilchester is clearly de- 
fined, but the final stretch, andi alleged coast 
terminal at or near Axmouth, has often been 
disputed. I have lately seen printed opinions 
to the effect that its passage has been defined 
at the following points: At Belstone corner, 
near Sampford Courtenay station; intersect- 
ing Exeter-Okehampton main road at Webb’s 
cottages; north of Colford; from Churchen 
Ford Road, which is also a boundary leading 
to Smeathorpe. Other points variously noted 
on the course include Kingston Church (on 
north side), Steepbere Crock Street, Stickle- 
path Street, Ash, etc. I am unable to check 
these with a map at present, but the supposi- 
tion that the Foss-way went west of Exeter 
throws out of alignment any straightforward 
continuation of the direction between Ilches- 
ter and the mouth of the Axe near Seaton and 
Axmouth. Where, then, did it end? 

A. B. A. 


OTHON: SURNAME.—Particulars of 
meaning, origin, etc., wanted. 


OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
“ Absence makes the heart grow fonder.” 


Every book of quotations describes this line to 
T. H. Bayly, but it does not appear in any edition 
of his works. Who wrote it? re 
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Replies. 


PROPOSALS FOR A NEW THEATRE 
IN 1737. 


(clxxxii. 286.) 


PIELDING could have been in no financial 
position in 1737 to acquire an interest in 

a newly constructed theatre, as he was prob- 
ably lable under an existing lease for the 
Little Theatre in the Haymarket. When he 
prouced ‘ Pasquin ’ in 1736, it must be sup- 
were he did so under a grant from John 
otter who had built the theatre in 1721. 
Not only is it inconceivable that Fielding 
could propose embellishing the theatre in 1737 
were he a mere tenant at will, but the fol- 
ivwing letter, the original of which was in 
the possession of the late Percy Fitzgerald, 
implies the existence of a lease between Field- 
ing and Potter. Potter, the carpenter-owner, 
who could handle a saw with greater ease than 
a pen, is addressing the Lord Chamberlain: 


To his Grace the Duke of Grafton 
The representation of John Potter, owner 
of the new Theatre in the Haymarket. 
As my inclination Lead me to my duty to 
obtain Leave to waite on you and also to 
aply tothe Rt Hon Sir Robt Walpole. In 
order to prevent what was Intended to be 
Represented in my theatre in May last it 
was your Grace’s pleasure to declare I 
should meet with a Reward for such duti- 
full Behaviour and I have read the promise 
of Sir Robt Walpole to the same purport 
with this adition Soe soon as your Grace 
and Sir Robt should taulk on that head 
I should with the Rest of mankind, find due 
incurragement to bear an honnest mind. 
I therefore Begg Leave to address myself 
to your Grace that you would Be pleased to 
Remember me when you shall see Sir Robt 
and I att the same time begg your Grace to 
believe me faithfully attached to the utmost 
of my Power against all scandall and de- 
famation. I am with all due difference 
Your Grace’s most devoted obedient and 
most humble Servant. 


7 Janry 1737. 


The dating is that of the civil or ecclesi- 
astical year: translated into the historical 
(or newspaper-dating) year it should read 7 
Jan, 1738: ‘‘ May last”’ is therefore May 
1737. The Government had knowledge that 
Fielding intended to succeed ‘ The Historical 
Register’ with a play no less replete with 


John Potter. 


satiric scandal, and the Lord Chamberlain 
roposed reaching the playwright through his 
essor. Potter no doubt promised to bring 
pressure on his lessee, but in the meantime 
a copy of the script of ‘ The Golden Rump,’ 
the play about to be put in rehearsal, reached 
Walpole’s hands. Under his compelling in- 
fluence on 20 May the House of Commons in 
hot haste ordered a Bill to be drafted placing 
the Stage under strict censorship and limiting 
the number of play-houses. It was read a 
third time in the Lords on 6 June, and re- 
ceived the Royal Assent on June 24. 
Not only did the Dramatic Licensing Act 
1737 muzzle theatrical lampoons on Ministers 
and terminate Fielding’s career as a theatre- 
lessee at one blow, but it left innocent Mr: 
Potter with a padlocked playhouse. He had 
some claim to compensation. 

In 1774 Macklin became licensee, and Foote 
in 1747. The Sewer Rolls show that Potter was 
still owner in 1749, but later the playhouse 
passed into the hands of George Colman the 
younger. When, after extensive redecorations 
Colman reopened it on 31 May 1738—nearly 
half a century after the passing of the Licens- 
ing Act—he included in his Prologue the 
couplet : 

Here Fielding, foremost of the hum’rous train. 

In comic mask indulg’d his laughing vein. 


J, pp Castro. 


‘“T IBERTIES INDEPENDENT AD- 
MINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 
(clxxxii. 288).—William Kent in his ‘ En- 
cyclopaedia of London ’ (1937) states, in con- 
nection with Saffron Hill, that the parish 


took its name from the smaller area of the Liberty 
of S. H.—liberties being places free from the juris- 
diction of county sheriffs and magistrates: there 
are none since 1850. The parish contains Ely Place 
in the S., on pvart of the grounds of which saffron 
was grown; and possibly under episcopal influence, 
S. H became a separate liberty. Hatton Garden 
liberty bounded it on the W., and Ely Pl. and Ely 
Rents on the §S., but the boundaries are hard to 
determine. 
Kent also refers to the Tower Hamlets under 
‘ Stepney ’’ in these terms, from which it is 
clear that they were originally liberties : 
When a population began to swarm outside the 
City on the E., beyond the purview of the C.C., the 
district was policed by the lieutenant of the Tower, 
occupying its corner; and therefore the vil- 
lages that sprang up got the name of Tower Ham- 
lets—a name that survived to denote specific varts 
of the great town into which the hamlets solidified. 
There are many references to ‘‘ liberties ”’ 
in Stow’s ‘ Survey of London,’ e.g. ‘* Liberties 
of the Duchy of Lancaster ’’; ‘‘ The City of 
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Westminster, with the antiquities, bounds, 
and liberties thereof ’’ ; but I do not think he 
explains the term, from which one may assume 
that it was too common to excite comment. 
Anciently there must have been many such 
areas, when the king, or some great noble or 
ecclesiastic had absolute sway, and it is very 
improbable that any treatise has ever been 
compiled dealing with them all. 

The ancient Royal Liberty of Havering in 
Essex was originally a royal manor, but was 
erected into a Liberty in 1465 owing to the 
exertions of Sir Thomas Urswyck, Recorder 
of London, whose mansion of Marks was with- 
in the Liberty, although a good deal of his 
estate was outside, in the parish of Dagen- 
ham. The liberty included the three town- 
ships of Romford (its civil capital), Horn- 
church (its ecclesiastical capital) and Haver- 
ing-atte-Bower (the Royal residence), and it 
was not formally abolished until 1892— 
presumably Kent’s statement above relating 
to London only. 


By far the best short account of the Liberty 
is contained in a book published by Benham 
and Co, in 1917—‘ Ye olde village of Horn- 
church’ by Charles Thomas Perfect. This 
book is much better than its title would lead 
one to expect and one can only assume that 
Mr. Perfect or his publishers titled his book 
to catch the eye of the many hundreds of New 
Zealand soldiers who were quartered in Horn- 
church during the last war. Mr. Perfect says: 


This ancient Liberty was ruled by a High 
Steward, Deputy Steward, Clerk of the Peace, and 
a Coroner, of had the singular privilege of ap- 
pointing one of its own magistrates by popular 
suffrage. It was bounded by the Becontree, Ongar, 
and Chafford Hundreds, and extended to the 
Thames on the south, where it narrowed to less 
than a mile in width. It was about 44 miles from 
east to west, and about 9 miles from north to 
south... The Liberty was divided into seven 
wards, and contained seventeen manors, which are 
given in Morant’s History of Essex. . ._ The Seal 
of the Havering Liberty represents a Castle with 
a ring placed under it, with this inscription :— 
Sigillum Manerii de Havering-Atte-Bower. Tenants 
and inhabitants of this Liberty, by having these 
arms painted on their wagons and carts, had the 
privilege of exemption from paying the toll of the 
City of London, could pass toll free through all 
gates, roads or bridges where dues were claimed, 
and were admitted free at all markets and fairs in 
the kingdom... In 1828 the Royal Manor of 
Havering was purchased by Hugh McIntosh, Esq., 
who was succeeded by the late David McIntosh, 
Esq., whose widow, Mrs. McIntosh, is now Lady 
of the Manor. 


Mr. Perfect then goes on to quote from 
another book which would be exceedingly use- 
ful to an inquirer into the history of the 


Royal Liberty, but which I have recently un- 
successfuly sought—‘ Memories of Old Rom- 
ford’ by George Terry, published in 1880. 
Mr. Terry thus describes the remarkable sale 
of the ancient Liberty : 

This Royal Manor was, on the 23rd September, 
1828, put up in two lots to be sold by public 
auction, with all its peculiar rights and prerogatives, 
including the power of appointing judges and 
administrators of the laws of the Liberty, and the 
whole was purchased of the Crown by Hugh Mc- 
Intosh Esq. . . The Lordship includes not only the 
ownership of about 1,530 acres, but also the peculiar 
manorial jurisdiction of upwards of 16,000 Acres. 
This Royal Manor was put up for auction to go 
to the highest bidder. It was not the land only 
that was sold, but the prerogatives of the Crown 
were sold too. Seldom has it fallen to the lot of 
the auctioneer’s hammer to knock down to a bidder 
at a sale the power of appointing judges and ad- 
ministering laws. So that what is by theory of our 
constitution a Royal duty and responsibility, was 
disposed of to anyone irrespective of anything else, 
than that he was able and willing to bid the highest 
sum at the auction. 

It may be noted that in the preface to his 
book, Mr. Perfect refers to the valuable MSS. 
relating to the Royal Liberty of Havering, 
belonging to Major A. B. Bamford, and it 
would be interesting to know where these 
MSS. are now, 


L. M. W. 


The Cistercian Abbot of Furness Abbey 
(Lancashire) became “‘ Lord of the Liberties 
of Furness.” He is spoken of as exercising 
‘““an almost regal sway in his peninsula. 
Furness, originally a part of Cumberland, 
was the English share of the old Cumbrian or 
Strathclyde kingdom. As shown on a map of 
Britain at the time of the English conquest, 
in Green’s ‘Short History of the English 
People,’ vol. i, 10-11, the peninsula, with 
Walney Island is coloured as within Strath- 
clyde territory. 

A. 


GRAFFITI AND MASONS’ SKETCHES 

(clxxx. 411, and references there given). 
—Several instructive notes and pictures of 
these are contained in Mr. Edmund Vale’s 
book, ‘ Curiosities of Town and Countryside,” 
pub. by Batsford in 1940. Examples included 
comprise graffiti at Whittlesford (Cambs.), 
Gamlingay ; Coton (Cambs.), Little Dunmow 
(Essex), Sible Hedingham (Essex), Church- 
down (Glos.), Barrington and Beachamwell. 


Bek. 


gcort QUOTATION (clxxxii. 108).—This 
is actually from Southey, i.e. in ‘ The 
Heart of Midlothian ’ chap. xii. para. 2, Scott 
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quotes Southey on ‘‘the ancient Scandina- 
vians, whom he terms ‘ firm to inflict and 
stubborn to endore’.’’ H1IppocLyDES may 
know Patmore’s adaptation of this in ‘Alex- 
ander and Lycon ’: 


To inflict unmoved 


And firm to hear the woes of the Beloved 
Is fortitude indeed. 


I have failed to trace the original in 
Southey. 


A. E. D. 


HERTFORDSHIRE PLACE - NAMES: 

ENDINGS IN “ BURY” AND “ END” 
(clxxxii. 273).—‘‘ Bury’ as added to the 
name of a parish denotes, at least in Herts, 
the manor house. Most examples are rather 
late (post 1500) but there are one or two earlier 
examples. This use of ‘‘ Bury” is found 
mostly in the east, north, and centre of the 
county, and is scarce in the west and south- 
west. 

One which your correspondent mentions, 
namely Hertingfordbury, belongs to a different 
category, in which ‘‘bury’’ represents 
‘““bush.’’ At Domesday date it was Hereford- 
ingberie the ‘‘ stronghold of the men of Hert- 
ford, but at some date after 1535, came 
the transposition of the ‘‘ ford’ and ‘‘ing,”’ 
which makes the present form of the name 
meaningless, 

“End”? indicates an inhabited spot some- 
times almost as far removed from the paro- 
chial centre as the parish boundaries will 
permit. It is found added (i) to the name 
of the parish, such as Amwell End, which 
is now part of Ware; (ii) to a compass 
direction, such as Southend Green, Rushden ; 
(iii) to a personal name, such as Collier’s End, 
Standon, the home of, in 1278, Nicholas le 
Colyere, the charcoal-burner; (iv) to a local 
position, such as Dane End, Much Munden, 
“the end of the dene’’ or valley, the dene 
being further indicated in the name of 
Munden itself. 

Other ‘‘ Ends’’ defy explantion. Flam- 
stead End, Cheshunt, some thirteen miles, 
south-by-east from St. Albans, recalls Flam- 
stead, situated some six miles north-west of 
St. Albans. It has been suggested that the 
interpretation, as applied to Flamstead, may 
be “ place of refuge,’’ either on account of its 
contiguity to the county boundary and so 
handy for refugees from Beds, or because it 
was held of the abbot of St. Albans by the 
tenure of providing protection for travellers 
along Watling Street. But neither of these 
suggestions is applicable to Flamstead End, 
which may have derived its name from or 


given his name to Thomas Flammested, 1435. 
However, the name is so unusual that it 
argues some connection, perhaps through the 
name of ‘‘ Verulam”? itself, between the two 
places, 


H. C. ANDR™wsS, F.S.A. 


ARNOLD ON SHAKESPEARE (elxxxii. 

221, 276).—I could not have made it clear 
that the course of Arnold’s thought is what 
eludes me. How do the last three lines link 
on to the rest? Andi in particular what is 
the pojnt of ‘‘ brow ’’ in that emphatic place? 
A friend has nobly supplied this paraphrase : 
“Mortality searching the contours of the 
mountain is foiled by the cloud-line. Shake- 
speare, whose mind towered to the skies, was. 
one whose greatness his fellows on earth could 
not fathom. It was better so; because a mind, 
the capacity of which can be gauged by con-. 
temporaries, must be limited by the ideas 
and conventions of his age. But Shakespeare 
had that towering universal mind which could 
give utterance to all the emotions of the im- 
mortal spirit, the tragedies of weakness and 
sorrow. He alone could rise victorious above 
the cloud-line which bars the vision of mortal 
men.”’ If this explanation of ‘‘ better so ”’ is 
possible, I would gratefully accept the whole 
as far superior to my own guess about bust 
or engraving, though still the last word jars. 

always wanted the ‘‘ pains, weakness, 
griefs’’ to be those of the characters in the 
plays, not of the author, but found it hard 
to reconcile that view with ‘‘ brow.”’ 


Ricuarp Hussey. 


QUBTERRANEAN PASSAGES (clxxxii. 

303).—When reports of subterranean pas- 
sages come to be investigated, the majority of 
them are usually found to concern monastic 
foundations. Archaeologists of standing have 
given me the explanation that the passage 
concerned is generally the cloaca maxima or 
main drain of the abbey or religious house. 
Monastic sanitation was so far in advance of 
mediaeval lay knowledge, that the villagers 
and dwellers in the neighbourhood were un- 
able to conceive or credit such large under- 
ground passages having a purely utilitarian 
and sanitary use. Romantic legends were 
accordingly woven to account for their 
presence. 

Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


“TEEMING LANE”: ROMAN ROAD 

(elxxxii, 289).—When staying at Mans- 
field some years ago I made enquiries about 
the name of its chief thoroughfare, Leeming. 
Street, and was told that it was part of an 
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old (but not Roman) road which ran from 
Nottingham through Mansfield to Warsop, 
and further northward to some place not 
agreed upon, possibly even to Lincoln via 
Retford. There used to be a mill, a water- 
mill, I think, at Warsop, called Leeming 
Mill. 

The quite distinct Leeming Lane in York- 
shire owes its name to the village of Leeming, 
and that again to its river, a tributary of 
the Swale. There is another place called 
Leeming near Bradford, West Riding, which 
is also on a stream, Possibly the Notts Leem- 
ing (Lane) is the forgotten name of a small 
river or a place on it. 

W. W. Gr. 


‘HE OLDEST LICENSED HOUSE 
(clxxxii, 288).—A debatable point has 
been raised by the query as to what licensed 
houses in England compete for the laurels 
of longevity. In the course of much travel 
on fe a and byway I have been afforded 
I possess at 
least three pictorial records of venerable inns, 
including one I purchased about 1934 at Fine- 
don, between Wellingborough and Thrapston, 
Northants. My attention had been drawn to 
the claim by a wayside notice to the Bell Inn. 
This was originally ‘‘ Ye Olde Thingdene 
Hostelrie,’? and reputed to date from A.D. 
1042. The present day exterior, however, was 
not convincing, but at the back of the premises 
much antique stonework and tooled masonry 
was in evidence. In some way this house, 
I was told, is historically connected with one 
Editha, who seems to have flourished in these 
primitive times, perhaps as early as the death 
of Hardicanute and the commencement of the 
Confessor’s reign. (Thingdene = Scandin- 
avian = Finedon?) The King and Tinker on 
the borders of Whitewebb’s park, within the 
former boundaries of Enfield Chase, Middle- 
sex, which I saw about thirty years ago (but 
I do not possess a picture), claims a license, if 
I recollect rightly, as a tavern, extending over 
a period of more than a thousand years. In 
this connection it may be pertinent to inquire 
when licensing of victuals was first institu- 
ted, and we may profitably examine the point 
whether claimants for long standing can 
definitely prove that their houses were origin- 
ally places of refreshment, The Fighting 
Cocks, at St. Albans, for example, was origin- 
ally an Abbey boathouse (ante p. 262) though 
I believe it has been loosely referred to as a 
reputed ‘‘ oldest inn.’’ The popular title to 
fame of the King and Tinker concerns the 
legend of James I, who, riding one day from 


Theobalds, was accompanied on horseback by 
a tinker. All the same, ‘‘ the thousand years 
an inn’? theme was, I feel sure, and prob- 
ably still is, blazoned forth in some way on 
the facade. I have a photographic record of 
the famous George Inn at Norton St. Philip, 
near Bath, which was licensed as an alehouse 
in the year 1597 (a statement which assists in 
dating back licensing powers). This grand old 
place (much more than a roadside tavern) 
is, of course, focussed foremost in the public 
mind in connection with the ‘sniping ”’ 
charge at the Duke of Monmouth after the 
Battle of Sedgemoor. The Saracen’s Head at 
Southwell, Notts, has been proved by docu- 
mentary evidence to be well over five hundred 
years old, having sheltered Edward III, 
James I, Charles I, and Cromwell, and of 
this house I have several pictorial records, 
purchased on the premises. It would be of 
great interest to ascertain when _ those 
fine monastic inns, like the George at Glaston- 
bury, were first erected, It has been asserted 
that the Angel at Grantham has existed for 
over nine hundred years—how much longer is 
a mystery. 

It has been suggested that the old Trip to 
Jerusalem Inn at the foot of the Castle Rock 
in Nottingham, which for over seven cen- 
turies, has flourished here, may at one time 
have been the fortress brewhouse. 

The Salutation Inn, not far away, is stated 
to have been built in the fourteenth century. 

Mr. Frederick I. Cowles relates that in 
conversation with the landlord of the Sara- 
cen’s Head at Southwell he learned that 
the original title deeds of the inn, granted by 
Archbishop Arundel to one John Fyscher, in 
1396. are still preserved (vide ‘ Not far from 
the Smoke’ published by Frederick Muller 
Ltd., 1935, p. 221). 

Useful volumes on old hostelries are ‘Old . 
Inns of Old England (C. E. Harper); ‘ The 
Old Inns of England’ (A. E. Richardson: 
Batsford) ; ‘ Tales of Old Inns ’ (Trust Houses 
Ltd.). There is also, I believe, a book I once 
read on the subject, issued by the Dunlop 
people, 

A. 


[NSELFISHNESS (clxxxii. 191).—If it 
was a Gordon to whom the quotation 
referred, the more likely member of the family 
was the philanthropist Dr. Wm. Gordon, 
1800-49, Hull physician, and subject of New- 
man Hall’s ‘Christian philanthropist 
triumphing over death . . . 1849.” He was 
known as the ‘ People’s friend.” 


Wm. Jaccanp. 
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The Library. 


War Pictines by British Artists. I—War at 
Sea; II—Blitz; III—R.A.F.; [V—Army. 
(Oxford University Press. 1s, 3d. net 
each. ) 


[ reviewing these four books we are review- 

ing pictures, 194 in all, perfectly repro- 
duced: pictures by artists whose work we 
know, or whose names we know, or whose 
names and work are new to us. Not to make 
invidious distinctions, and to conceal our 
ignorance, we will name a score, alphabeti- 
cally; Ardizzone, Robert Austin Muirhead 
Bone, Richard Eurich, Ethel Gabain, An- 
thony Gross, Keith Henderson, Eric Kenning- 
ton, Laura Knight, Henry Lamb, J. Mans- 
bridge, Henry Moore, ©. Orde, Ravilious, 
Rothenstein, Graham Sutherland, A. R. 
Thomson, and J. Worsley. 

The books have by, respec- 
tively, Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, J. B. 
Morton, H. E. Bates, and Colin Coote, and 
each book contains short notes on the pictures. 
But we brought our own receptive unin- 
structed uninfluenced mind to the pictures 
and it is only because we afterwards found 
that the introducers had said our own best 
things before us, and! said them better, that 
we shall quote them. Mr. Morton has left it 
to us to use the phrase: ‘‘ the armies of the 
homeless ’’ with a nearer approach to literal- 
ness than Arnold intended, but it is that 
phrase that he expands: ‘‘ Never does a full- 
grown human being appear so ignoble as 
when he is asleep in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion. . . The sight of the sleepers in a shelter 
is not edifying, until it occurs to you that 
they are men and women in bivouac, and 
awaiting a battle. . . The people have no 
other weapon but an indomitable strength of 
character.” Mr. Morton confines himself to 
the non-combatants, but he has involuntarily 
suggested to us that ‘The Withdrawal from 


Dunkirk’ in another book has the same 
theme. 
Of the many portraits by Mr. Eric Ken- 


nington we should have said that they give 
us all that a good photograph could give, with 
the addition of an emphasis which is not 
exaggeration because it is interpretation. 
We find it said for us by Mr. Bates: ‘‘ Ken- 
nington, whose pastels have remarkably 
penetrative strength, finds in the face of 

one man this quality, in another that; and 


Mr. Coote supplies our own corollary: ‘ Our 
Army has not owed much to luck so far; but 
it has character; and that character ig 
reflected in the faces of these leaders,’’ and not 
in the leaders only, but in this Home Guard, 
in that Sergeant Wireless-Operator, in that 
Aircraftman, that Air Gunner; and not in 
the common man only, but in the uncommon 
woman, the girl Dispatch Rider, in Corporal 
J. W. M. Pearson. Sir Herbert Richmond 
says as much of the seamen, and adds: 
“Perhaps the head of Nelson’s coxswain, 
calmly bundling under his arm the swords of 
the captains of the capture Spanish ships at 
St. Vincent, is a painting from life. . . We 
ask our war-artists of to-day to give us and 
our successors a visual record of the seamen 
themselves, of their living quarters, of their 
leisure, of the loading of a gun or the drop- 
ping of mines.’ 

“Don’t you wish you did?’ Turner re 
torted on his critic who didn’t see things in 
that way. ‘‘ Thus things are in my pictorial _ 
sight. Trust me: I apprehend them so,” 
Velasquez has been imagined as saying. 
Mr. Coote says it again: ‘‘the artist... 
records how events strike sensitive and recep- 
tive minds, stimulated by the unusual.’’ Not 
all these pictures will persuade at once. 


CorRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 284, c. 1, 1 35, for “* Eastyn” read 
Estin; p. 304, c. 1, 1. 7 from foot, for 
““Glecoma” read Glechoma; p. 316, c. 1, 1. 8 
from foot, for ‘* Nicholson” read Nicolson. 
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